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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  AS  A  SOURCE  FOR  THE  SUPPLY 
OF  OFFICERS  FOR  A  NATIONAL  ARMY. 


1.  The  organization  of  any  fighting  force,  after  its  framework 
has  been  determined,  must  be  supplemented  by  providing  an  efficient, 
sure,  and  continuous  supply  of  material  for  trained  officers. 

The  present  war  in  Europe  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  effects 
of  this  deficiency  in  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  British  in  the 
western,  and  the  Russians  in  the  eastern,  theater  of  operations,  in 
assuring  either  a  proper  degree  of  training  for  the  troops  at  the 
front  or  of  providing  them  with  capable  leaders.  The  proof  is  con- 
clusive that  in  our  day  and  generation  such  a  defect  may  spell 
irreparable  disaster. 

2.  The  history  of  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Armies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  supplies  us  with  an  even  more  striking 
example  than  the  one  above  of  a  total  lack  of  military  preparedness 
in  providing,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  a  sufficiency  of  trained  officers. 
This  deficiency  alone  explains  to  a  considerable  degree  the  lack  of 
decisive  results  for  the  Union  Armies  before  1863.  With  these 
evident  defects  in  our  system,  brought  before  us  through  bitter  ex- 
perience, we  should  not  fail  to  organize  our  resources  of  dependable 
personnel  and  insure  a  continuous  flow  of  an  ample  supply  of  trained 
officers,  from  well-known  and  established  reservoirs.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  provide  enough  officers  for  the  Regular  Army,  the 
Regular  Army  Reserve,  and  the  Volunteers  on  mobilization,  or  later 
replace  the  wastage  incident  to  war. 

3.  The  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  provide  the  following  sources 
for  officers  for  the  Regular  Army : 

(a)  United  States  Military  Academy. — Number  at  present  gradu- 
ated yearly,  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring. 

(&)  Selected  enlisted  men. — None  have  been  appointed  for  two 
years  on  account  of  the  lack  of  vacancies. 

(c)  Selected  graduates  of  colleges  at  which  o-fficers  are  detailed 
as  professors  of  military  science  and  tactics. — None  have  been  ap- 
pointed lately,  as  there  have  been  no  vacancies. 

((?)  Other  civilians. — There  will  be  no  shortage  of  officers  for 
the  Regular  Army  so  long  as  its  strength  does  not  exceed  100,000 
and  its  organization  remains  as  it  stands  to-day.    The  number  of 
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graduates  can  always  be  increased  by  reenacting  the  present  law 
authorizing  the  appointment  and  entrance  of  a  cadet's  successor  one 
year  before  he  is  graduated.  This  is  now  effective  until  1923,  having 
been  extended  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1915. 

4.  With  an  increase  in  strength  in  the  Regular  Army,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Regular  Army  Reserve,  the  need  for  providing  reserve 
officers  for  the  Regular  Army,  for  reserve  units,  and  for  instructors 
with  the  second  line  army  and  educational  institutions,  the  follow- 
ing sources  offer  means  for  solving  this  problem : 

(a)  The  United  States  Militain/  Academy. — To  be  enlarged. 

(Z>)  Selected  enlisted  inen. — This  number  will  be  limited  and  no 
data  exist  upon  which  we  can  estimate  the  number  which  we  can 
obtain. 

(c)  Ex-volunteer  officers  and  National  Guard  officers. — It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  number  of  officers  who  can  be  obtained  from 
the  first  class  mentioned,  for  the  reason  that  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  these  officers  left  the  military  service,  and  they  have  undoubt- 
edly not  continued  their  training  during  the  interim.  This  number, 
of  course,  will  be  limited. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  National  Guard  officers  who  will  make 
good  officers,  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  total 
number  which  can  be  obtained.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
there  are  many  who  will  be  glad  to  come  into  the  reserve  units  and 
thus  assure  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  future  service  at  the 
front. 

{d)  Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities.,  at  which  there  is  a 
standard  course  of  instruction,  and  at  which  an  officer  of  the  Army 
is  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  military  instruction. — The  fol- 
lowing is  the  number  of  students  who  have  been  under  military  in- 
struction, and  graduated  from  institutions  having  military  depart- 
ments, in  the  past  10  years: 


Students 

under 
military 
instruction. 

Military 
students 
graduated. 

Students 
under 
military 
instruction. 

Military 
students, 
graduated. 

1905  

17,835 
18, 138 
21,616 
24, 101 
25,222 
27, 122 

2,441 
2,890 
3,073 
3,441 
3, 789 
4,215 

1911  

28,843 
29,979 
30,872 
31,911 
32, 313 

4,700 
4,757 
5, 153 
4,970 
5,200 

1906  

1912  

1907.  

19J31  

1908  

19141  

1909  

1915 '  

1910  

'  About  1,100  of  these  are  now  listed  as  suitable  for  commissions 


Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  graduated,  44,529, 
will  be  "trained  officers,"  as  the  words  are  understood  to-day,  but 
all  will  have  pursued  a  course,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  in- 
suring a  working  knowledge  of  rudiments.    Since  1912  the  training 
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has  become  more  intensive,  and  1,100  out  of  15,323  have  been  recom- 
mended for  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army  and  Volunteer  forces. 
Previous  to  1912  nearly  all  have,  no  doubt,  lost  all  touch  with  things 
military,  and  have  consequently  forgotten  what  little  they  learned 
before  their  graduation. 

The  possibilities  may  be  better  understood  when  it  is  realized  that 
44,529  students  have  been  graduated  from  the  military  departments 
of  these  institutions  since  1905.  If  close  cooperation  between  the 
War  Department  and  authorities  of  these  institutions  had  been  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception  prior  to  1912,  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  graduate  military  students  would  now  be  available.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  complete  standardization  of  the  military 
course  has  not  yet  been  effected,  the  authorities  of  a  majority  of 
colleges  are,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  interested  to  agree  to  practi- 
cally the  same  course  for  their  institutions.  They  do  not  all  agree 
as  to  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  course,  but  the  subjects  studied  and 
the  practical  field  work  accomplished  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
identical. 

5.  In  this  connection  it  is  thought  best  to  give  a  short  description 
of  the  institutions  under  consideration  and  to  explain  their  classifi- 
cation. 

Broadly  speaking,  all  educational  institutions  have  been  consid- 
ered as  divided  into  two  general  classes — the  university  and  college, 
and  the  preparatory  type.  The  selection  of  officers  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  made  from  institutions  of  the  university  and  college  type.  We 
will  thus  obtain  a  more  mature  and  better  educated  man,  more 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  functions  of  an  officer. 

The  military  schools — for  example.  Culver  Military  Academy, 
Indiana;  St.  John's,  Manlius,  N.  Y. — are  of  the  preparatory  type, 
and  their  output  as  a  rule  is  too  young  and  immature  to  make  the 
best  officers.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  found  when  the  emer- 
gency exists,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  deciding  the  different 
cases  as  they  arise. 

Among  the  university  and  college  type  are  a  number  of  institu- 
tions known  as  military  colleges.  For  example,  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  Md. ;  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas;  Norwich 
University,  Northfield,  Vt. ;  and  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lex- 
ington, Va. 

In  these  colleges  the  student  is  continually  in  uniform  and  through- 
out the  entire  day  subject  to  military  discipline.  The  academic  cur- 
riculum is  that  of  a  college,  the  graduate  usually  receiving  a  B.  S. 
or  M.  E.  upon  graduation.  His  training  has  been  patterned  largely 
upon  that  of  the  West  Point  cadet,  and  the  material  coming  from 
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these  colleges  could  supplement,  in  a  very  simple  and  easy  way,  the 
material  coming  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

The  patriotic  endeavors  of  these  institutions  should  be  recognized 
and  selected  graduates,  without  examination  other  than  physical,  be 
appointed  annually  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Regular  Army  not  taken 
by  the  graduates  from  the  Military  Academy  and  by  selected  enlisted 
men.  At  present  each  of  these  institutions,  by  the  authority  of  the 
President,  can  select  one  man  each  year  for  appointment,  under  the 
above-mentioned  conditions,  to  the  Regular  Army.  This  number 
should  be  increased  to  10  annually,  and  in  this  way  foster  the  pride 
and  efficiency  of  these  useful  institutions. 

6.  The  appointment  of  officers  of  the  Army  as  professors  of  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics  at  the  several  institutions  and  the  issue  of 
equipment  is  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  section  1225,  Revised 
Statutes.  This  is  quoted  at  length,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
legislation  relating  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  War  De- 
partment and  these  institutions: 

Sec.  1225.  The  President  may,  upon  the  application  of  any  established  mili- 
tary institute,  seminary  or  academy,  college  or  university,  within  the  United 
States,  having  capacity  to  educate  at  the  same  time  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  male  students,  detail  an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  to  act  as  super- 
intendent or  professor  thereof;  but  the  number  of  officers  so  detailed  shall  not 
exceed  fifty  from  the  Army  and  ten  from  the  Navy,  being  a  maximum  of  sixty 
at  any  time,  and  they  shall  be  apportioned  throughout  the  United  States,  first, 
to  those  State  institutions  applying  for  such  detail  that  are  required  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  military  tactics  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  donating  lands  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  colleges  where  the  leading  object  shall  be  the  practical  instruction 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  including  mili- 
tary tactics;  and  after  that  said  details  to  be  distributed,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable,  according  to  population.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to 
issue,  at  his  discretion  and  under  proper  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  out 
of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  belonging  to  the  Government  and  which  can  be 
spared  for  that  purpose,  such  number  of  the  same  as  may  appear  to  be  required 
for  military  instruction  and  practice  by  the  students  of  any  college  or  university 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  Secretary  shall  require  a  bond  in 
each  case,  in  double  the  value  of  the  property,  for  the  care  and  safe-keeping 
thereof,  and  for  the  return  of  the  same  when  required :  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  detail  of  ofiicers  of  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  of  the  Navy  as  professors  in  scientific  schools  or  colleges  as  now 
provided  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-nine,  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  steam  engineer- 
ing and  iron  shipbuilding  among  the  students  of  scientific  schools  or  colleges 
in  the  United  States  " ;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  belonging  to  the  Government  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  hereinbefore  provided  to  any  college  or  university  at  which  a  retired 
officer  of  the  Army  may  be  assigned  as  provided  by  section  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
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The  main  points  of  dispute  between  the  War  Department  and  the 
authorities  of  the  institutions  are: 

(a)  The  indifference  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  the  military 
department  and  a  misunderstanding  of  the  benefits  which  may  be 
obtained  by  carrying  out  this  training,  as  indicated  by  the  law.  This 
is  ordinarily  shown  by  the  wholesale  excusing  of  students  from 
this  work  because  of  athletics,  etc. 

(&)  By  not  providing  sufficient  funds  for  the  upkeep  of  the  mili- 
tary department  to  insure  its  efficiency. 

(c)  By  failing  to  allot  proper  time  and  opportunity  for  the  work 
of  the  department  when  getting  up  the  college  schedule. 

(d)  By  minimizing  the  importance  of  the  military  and  by  plac- 
ing agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  competition  with  the  military 
department.  " 

The  evident  intent  of  the  original  act  is  shown  by  providing  for 
"  the  establishment  of  colleges  where  the  leading  object  shall  be  the 
practical  instruction  of  the  industrial  classes  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  including  military  tactics.'''' 

The  military  department  being  coequal  with  the  two  other  de- 
partments, it  should  receive  due  consideration  from  the  authorities 
of  the  institution. 

7.  Having  appointed  a  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics 
and  issued  arms  and  equipment,  the  most  economical  and  practical 
results  from  the  evident  requirement  of  the  law  for  compulsory 
instruction  would  be  obtained  if  the  same  standard  requirements 
were  prescribed  for  all.  The  original  minimum  requirements  laid 
down  by  the  War  Department  were  agreed  to  by  the  land-grant 
colleges  after  consultation  with  the  late  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  W.  W. 
Wotherspoon,  who,  as  head  of  the  Army  War  College,  represented 
the  War  Department  in  this  conference.  The  minimum  require- 
ment was  for  3  hours  of  instruction  per  week  or  what  was  equiv- 
alent to  84  hours  for  the  academic  year.  While  many  schools 
give  much  more  time  than  the  minimum  required  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  cooperate  with  the  War  Department  in  a  whole-hearted 
manner,  there  still  remain  many  whose  action  in  this  respect  appears 
to  be  little  more  than  a  mere  acquiescence  in  the  requirements  of  the 
law  and  which  have  practically  reduced  their  instruction  in  the 
department  to  a  standard  which  can  not  produce  efficiency.  The 
minimum  has  been  found  to  be  insufficient  and  no  results  can  be 
assured. 

8.  The  reports  of  numerous  college  inspection  boards  since  a 
standard  was  laid  down  show  that  instruction  has  not  been  wholly 
satisfactory,  and  all  point  to  the  fact  that  centralized  control  is 
necessary  before  we  can  count  on  proper  standardization.  This  will 
also  enable  us  to  be  assured  that  the  aid  extended  by  the  Federal 
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Government  under  the  original  Morrill  Act  (July  2,  1862)  is  being 
properly  and  equitably  divided. 

If  graduates  are  to  be  employed  as  reserve  officers  and  assigned  for 
duty  to  the  reserve  of  officers  for  the  Regular  Army,  for  the  re- 
serve units,  and  finally  for  any  volunteer  forces  (Federal  forces 
only),  it  seems  only  logical  that  their  training  should  be  safeguarded 
under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  We  can  depend  on  the 
college  doing  its  part  in  the  young  man's  academic  training,  but 
his  military  training  should  be  assured  by  legalized  cooperation 
between  the  college  authorities  and  the  War  Department. 

9.  At  the  present  time  instruction  at  our  colleges  and  universities 
has  been  gradually  brought  to  a  stage  at  which  practically  all  col- 
leges are  turning  out  men  who  have  received  instruction  in  infantry- 
drill  regulations,  theoretical  and  practical ;  field-service  regulations ; 
small-arms  firing  regulations;  minor-troop  leading;  and  field  engi- 
neering to  a  limited  extent. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  following  subjects,  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  ought  to  be  prescribed  for  all  collegiate  insti- 
tutions: .    v:       .   :    '    :,  ,  :, 

Infantry  Drill  Regulations  (theoretical  and  practical)  :  School  of  the  soldier; 

School  of  the  squad ;  School  of  the  company ;  School  of  the  battalion. 
Manual  of  Chiard  Duty. 

Field   Service   Regulations:   Service   of   information;    Service   of  security; 
Marches;  Shelter;  Orders. 

Tables  of  Organization,  to  include  the  regiment  (Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Field 
Artillery). 

Small-Arms  Firing  Regulations:  Theoretical  principles;  Estimating  distances; 

Known  distance  and  combat  practice. 
Military  Law  (Manual  of  Courts-Martial).  .  ;,  ). 

Topography:  Map  reading;  Road  and  position  sketching. 
Troop  Leading. 

Military  Policy  and  Military  History. 

Company  Administration.  '  ' 

Military  Hygiene.  ■  '  '  '     '  '  '    •  ■  ^  r,    1  - 

Field  Engineering.  -  ■     ^  .  v  ;, 

This  course  will  insure  the  student  being  grounded  in  the  rudi- 
ments by  the  time  he  graduates.  Upon  graduation  those  who  desire 
to  adopt  the  military  profession  as  a  career  can  be  selected  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  after  passing  the  prescribed  tests, 
while  those  who  desire  to  become  reserve  officers  should  be  required 
to  undergo  six  months'  training  with  Regular  Army  units. 

10.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  will  require  the  president  of  the 
institution  and  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  to  report 
upon  the  student  at  the  end  of  his  second  year's  work.  This  is  sug- 
gested in  order  that  the  student  may  have  at  least  two  years'  training 
common  to  all  branches  before  deciding  whether  or  not  he  will  adopt  a 
particular  branch  of  the  service  in  which  to  serve  as  a  reserve  officer. 
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There  will  be  many  who,  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  course,  do 
not  care  to  take  up  either  of  these  propositions,  and  for  this  last 
reason  it  has  been  suggested  that  military  scholarships  be  provided. 
This  is  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Association  of  Military 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  also  by  the  association  of  Land  Grant  and 
State  Colleges. 

They  have  based  their  suggestion  upon  the  fact  that  there  should 
be  some  monetary  consideration  offered  these  young  men  before 
asking  them  to  obligate  themselves  to  serve  as  reserve  officers.  There 
is  thought  to  be  merit  in  this  proposition,  and  due  consideration 
ought  to  be  given  to  suggestions  coming  from  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  educating  the  youth  of  the  country ;  this  is  especially  so, 
as  all  of  the  institutions  represented  in  the  association  are  essentially 
military  institutions. 

11.  The  introduction  in  Congress  of  the  measure  known  as  the 
McKellar  bill  caused  a  widespread  discussion  among  the  school 
authorities.  The  land-grant  institutions  were  generally  hostile  to 
the  measure,  as  it  provided  for  a  new  agency  in  each  State,  and  they 
feared  that  it  might  reduce  the  patronage  and  hence  attendance  at 
the  State  institutions.  The  military  colleges  and  schools  did  not 
care  for  the  bill,  as  it  was  taken  as  a  suggestion  that  these  institu- 
tions were  not  maintained  as  potential  military  academies,  and  hence 
the  Government  interest  might  be  transferred  to  the  new  agency. 
The  War  Department  approved  certain  features  of  the  bill,  as  it 
provided  for  central  control  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  future  of  an  officers'  reserve  corps  was  assured  by  the  obli- 
gatory feature  of  service  for  all  students.  Unfortunately,  the  aca- 
demic standard  for  the  student  was  not  assured  by  the  bill,  and  this 
one  feature,  should  the  measure  become  a  law,  would  probably  affect 
all  academic  standards  required  by  the  War  Department  for  entrance 
into  the  Regular  Army  or  reserve  officers'  corps. 

For  the  reasons  given  above  it  is  believed  that  no  new  agencies 
should  be  established,  but  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  legalize 
the  instruction  and  method  of  training  at  the  agencies  now  required 
by  law  to  maintain  compulsory  military  training. 

This  subject  is  most  important.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
foster  these  agencies  and  provide  for  legalized  cooperation  between 
them  and  the  War  Department.  Under  our  present-day  conditions 
they  are  thought  to  be  unequaled  as  a  dependable  source  for  officers. 
In  no  other  way  than  through  our  military  colleges  and  land-grant 
institutions,  with  military  departments,  can  we  so  efficiently  and 
economically  obtain  the  large  number  of  officers  needed  in  times  of 
great  emergency. 
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12.  A  plan  has  been  proposed  for  attaching  cadet  organizations, 
recruited  from  educational  institutions,  to  units  of  the  Regular  Army 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  making  the  unit  a  training  school  for 
officers. 

To  provide  for  this  plan  authority  of  law  is  necessary,  together 
with  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  expense  involved.  Such  a  plan  is 
neither  practicable  nor  advisable  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  It  would  have  to  be  carried  out  during  the  summer  vacation 
at  which  time  the  cadet  organizations  do  not  exist.  At  this  time 
most  of  the  students  go  to  their  homes,  where  many  of  them  have  to 
work  in  order  to  help  pay  their  expenses  for  the  coming  year. 

(b)  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  train  large  numbers  of 
students  who  had  shown  no  special  aptitude  and  who  could  never  be 
used  as  officers.  The  present  system  of  military  instruction  at  edu- 
cational institutions  tries  to  give  all  students  as  much  instruction  as 
possible  with  a  view  to  the  selection  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  those 
who  have  shown  the  most  aptitude.  The  proficient  ones  are  then 
listed  as  being  available  for  future  service  as  reserve  officers.  If 
these  could  be  given  additional  instruction  with  the  Regular  Army 
they  would  be  made  into  excellent  officers.  In  this  manner  several 
thousand  reserve  officers  could  be  trained  each  year  and  they  would 
be  the  best  available  material  in  the  country. 

The  correct  policy  would  be  to  educate  selected  cadets  in  order 
to  fit  them  for  duty  as  reserve  officers  rather  than  to  train  units. 
Many  young  men  trained  under  the  proposed  system  would  never  be 
efficient  as  officers,  and  full  value  would  never  be  received  for  the 
time  and  money  expended  in  training  them.  These  selected  young 
men  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  along  military  lines  during 
their  college  course  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics  should  be  given  opportunity  to  receive, 
in  addition,  such  instruction  as  would  enable  them  to  qualify  as 
reserve  officers.  This  training  could  very  well  be  given  by  attach- 
ing them  to  units  of  the  Regular  Army  and  allowing  them  to  receive 
additional  instruction,  such  as  is  ordinarily  given  to  junior  officers. 
Most  of  them  would  be  willing  to  give  up  time  for  this  purpose  if 
some  inducement  were  given  them  in  the  way  of  paying  their  ex- 
penses and  guaranteeing  their  appointment  as  reserve  officers  after 
having  been  trained. 

From  experience  gained  at  the  annual  inspections  of  civil  educa- 
tional institutions,  it  is  known  that  the  students  will  not  take  kindly 
to  the  suggested  plan,  and  to  force  this  feature  will  undoubtedly 
lessen  their  interest  in  military  training.  In  addition,  probable  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  parents  must  be  expected  and  carefully 
weighed. 
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As  stated  above,  the  plan  of  attaching  cadet  units  to  units  of  the 
Eegular  Army  is  not  believed  to  be  feasible.  The  plan  suggested  in 
itc  place  is  believed  to  be  sound  and  workable. 

13.  Several  new  features  have  lately  been  suggested  with  respect 
to  possible  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  to  institutions 
and  to  students  who  have  obligated  themselves  to  serve  after  gradua- 
tion as  reserve  officers,  or  with  the  continental  army  units.  These, 
briefly,  are: 

(a)  The  payment  to  each  institution  of  a  yearly  per  capita  allow- 
ance of  $10  for  every  "  proficient "  cadet  in  senior  divisions,  and  a 
yearly  per  capita  allowance  of  $5  for  every  "  proficient  "*  cadet  in 
junior  divisions  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  the  pro- 
ficiency in  each  case  to  be  determined  by  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  fund  thus  accumulated  to  be  used  by  the  institution  solely 
for  expenditures  connected  with  the  military  work,  especially  field 
work,  of  the  unit.  The  specific  items  for  which  these  funds  can  be 
expended  would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

It  has  been  further  suggested  that  additional  allowances  be 
granted  for  other  stages  of  proficiency  attained  by  members  of  the 
corps,  and  the  regulations  governing  the  conditions  imposed  will  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

This  resembles  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
members  of  her  university  and  college  contingents  of  the  English 
officers'  training  corps. 

(b)  The  granting  of  an  annual  allowance  of  $100  to  each  member 
of  the  reserve  officers'  training  corps  who  has  been  certified  to  as 
being  proficient  after  his  first  year's  work  and  who  has  obligated 
himself  to  serve  at  least  10  years  after  his  successful  graduation 
from  the  institution. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  features  contained  in  each  of  these 
propositions,  but  nothing  should  be  granted  along  these  lines  which 
does  not  require  the  individual  to  obligate  himself  for  future  service, 
nor  until  he  has  had  at  least  two  years'  military  training  in  the 
institution. 

14.  Considering  the  before-mentioned  facts,  the  following  steps 
in  a  logical  sequence  must  be  taken  to  insure  efficient  instruction : 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  reserve  officers'  corps.  The  draft  of 
this  proposed  law  has  been  already  adopted  and  recommended  by  the 
War  College  Division  of  the  General  Staff. 

(b)  The  organization  of  a  reserve  officers'  training  corps  to  which 
all  existing  cadet  organizations  should  belong.  The  benefit  resulting 
from  the  creation  of  the  corps  will  be  in  part  psychological  and  the 
esprit  of  the  students  will  be  raised.  This  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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(c)  The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  various  institutions  must  be 
standardized  and  coordinated.  Central  control  is  needed  for  the 
time  being  to  insure  efficiency  and  standardization. 

{d)  The  number  of  officers  of  the  Army  authorized  by  law  must 
be  increased  from  the  present  number — 100 — to  300,  which  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  number  of  schools  now  having  a  systematic  course 
of  military  training.  If  more  schools  adopt  this  principle  of  train- 
ing the  youth  for  their  public  duty  for  defense  of  the  country, 
more  officers  would  be  needed. 

(e)  The  issue  of  all  classes  of  equipment  i6  institutions  which  are 
training  units  of  the  reserve  officers'  training  corps  should  be  author- 
ized. This  would  permit  proper  field  training  to  be  given  and 
assure  standardization  in  this  respect. 

(/)  Camps  of  fixed  duration  should  complete  each  year's  work  in 
the  reserve  officers'  training  corps.  Camps  of  short  duration 
throughout  the  year  in  lieu  of  a  long  one  at  end  of  season  might  be 
permitted. 

{g)  At  least  six  months'  training  with  organizations  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  should  round  out  the  training  of  the  selected  graduates 
before  being  permanently  commissioned  as  reserve  officers.  The 
length  of  service  as  a  reserve  officer  ought  to  be  about  10  years. 

(A)  The  reserve  officers'  training  corps  should  have  a  distinctive 
badge  and  wear  service  uniform.  Members  of  this  organization 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  taking  upon  themselves  a  public 
and  patriotic  duty  by  belonging  to  the  corps. 

(^)  Monetary  inducement  for  attendance  at  any  summer  camps 
of  instruction  should  be  made  to  all  students  who  agree  to  take  this 
instruction.  This  will  popularize  these  camps  and  render  it  easier 
for  them  to  attend,  and  many  more  can  be  gotten  than  is  now  pos- 
sible.   It  could  be  given  in  the  form  of  military  scholarships. 

{k)  Provision  should  be  made  for  extra  noncommissioned  officers 
for  detail  at  educational  institutions.  The  success  obtained  by  the 
use  of  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  National  Guard  and  in  a  few 
colleges  has  made  this  last  provision  most  necessary. 

{I)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  extend  military  training  to  all 
educational  institutions  desiring  to  introduce  it  as  part  of  their 
work,  and  the  War  Department  should  cooperate  in  every  way  to 
further  this  policy.  While  it  is  realized  that  the  Central  Govern- 
ment has  no  authority  over  high  schools,  elforts  made  by  them  should 
be  encouraged. 

(m)  All  students  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the  reserve 
officers'  training  corps  and  who  thus  receive  the  benefits  therefrom 
should  be  required  to  agree  to  serve  the  Government  as  reserve  officers 
for  a  period  of  at  least  10  years  after  graduation  from  college. 
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(n)  An  increase  of  40  cadetships  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  to  which  selected  graduates  of  military  schools  could  be 
appointed  is  recommended.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  pro- 
viding for  this  feature  (S.  3202,  63d  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  but  it  failed 
to  become  a  law.    The  proposition  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

(o)  A  new  bill  has  lately  been  introduced  in  order  to  carry  out 
these  suggestions.  Provision  should  be  made  for  cooperation  between 
the  college  authorities  and  the  War  Department.  This  can  be  easily 
accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  Eeserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
bill  introduced  now  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 


